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NOTES ON THE PANTHEON OP THE GUDEAN 
CYLINDERS.' 

Bt Ira Maueioe Pbiob, 

The University of Chicago. 

The religious systems and worship of ancient Babylonia form 
a new and fascinating field for research. The great stretch of 
time covered by the history of the ancient peoples of that valley, 
and the fragmentary character of the material available on some 
periods of that history, render the solution of many of its problems 
doubly difficult. Since we are not in possession of documents 
covering the entire history, and cannot follow the development of 
the various ideas through successive ages, it is of prime importance 
that we secure material produced in specific places and at definite 
times. 

When we turn to the period of Gudea, we have such a basis 
for our investigations. Although we may not be able to deter- 
mine with exactness the date of the reign of that ruler, his period 
of activity furnishes us definite limits within which to work. 
The character of the religious system of his day, as of all times, 
was in large part due to the character of the pantheon which 
stood behind it. The divinities already discovered in the material 
of this period are many and complicated in their number, rela- 
tions, and functions. It is only by a careful examination of the 
evidence of each available document that we are enabled to find 
a solution of some of these problems. 

The first published attempt to classify the divinities of the 
period of Gudea was made by M. A. Amiaud,^ and was based 
mainly on the long list of eighteen divine names found on Statue 
B of Gudea.' Professor John D. Davis, of Princeton University, 
gleaned after Amiaud a few additional facts, as seen in his paper 
on "The Gods of Shirpurla,"* from Gudean and other sources. 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., has admirably summarized our 

1 A paper read before the American Oriental Society at Philadelphia, April 20, 1900. 
2 Records of the Fast, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 51 sq. 
' Published in Dicouvertes en ChalcHe, plates 16-19, col. viii, 11. iisq. 
* Proceedings of the American Oriental Soci&ty, Vol. XVI (1895) , pp. ccxiii sq, 
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knowledge of these divinities up to 1898 in his valuable con- 
tribution to the history of religion.^ 

The hypothesis set forth by Amiaud, and followed in the main 
by Davis, is that Shirpurla in the inscriptions was used to cover 
several either adjacent cities or sections of one city. These sec- 
tions or districts were (1) Girsu-ki,a royal section, in which was 
found the temple of Ningirsu, the patron deity of the royal 
house; (2) Uru-azagga, the seat of worship of the goddess 
Gatumdug, mother of Shirpurla, and of the goddess Bau, 
local mistress of Uru-azagga; (3) Ninft-ki, over which Nina 
presided; (4) Gishgalla-ki, of which the goddess Innanna, 
Ninni, or Nana was patron deity. Probability lies in the 
direction of the confirmation of this theory. On this basis, at 
least at present, further investigations may safely be made. 

The conclusions already reached by Amiaud and Davis estab- 
lish (1) that there was a kiiown genealogy of the gods in the 
time of Gudea, (2) that in this genealogy the order Anu, Bel, 
and Ea was fixed, and (3) that these three divinities stood at or 
near the head of the divine succession. 

It is the purpose of the writer to present some facts gathered 
from a study of the Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of 
Gudea," confirmatory of positions already occupied, and to adduce 
additional lines of evidence on the relations and functions of 
certain deities in the pantheon of that period. Little more can 
be done than to present in this place some of the main facts of 
most importance on the general theme, reserving the minutest 
details for treatment in another place. 

The center of population over which the patesis exercised 
their sway was Shirpurla, or Lagash,' embracing, as already 
noted, several districts or municipalities. This Lagash was under 
the immediate protection of the goddess Gatumdug, "the 
mother of Shirpurla" (Cyl. A, xx, 17 ; Stat. B, viii, 55 ; also 
de Sarzec's DSc, pi. 5, No. 2, 2) , though her throne was established 
in that section of the domain called Uru-azagga (de Sarzec, 
D^c, pi. 14, col. iii, 6). The identification of Bau and Gatum- 
dug as one and the same deity,* though they possessed some 

5 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ 1898, chaps, iii, iv. 

6 Tke Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Gudea. By Ira Maurice Price. Part I, 
Text and Sign List. Leipzig, 1899. 

7 Pinches, Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery, London, 1884, p. 7. 

8 Cf. Jaatrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 61. 
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attributes in common, is not established in the period of Gudea. 
Again, the preeminence of Gatumdug is seen in the fact that 
Gudea himself is called her son or ofPspring (Cyl. A, xvii, 12, 13). 
In devotion to her he prepares her a dwelling-place in the Uru- 
azagga section of the quadruple city. 

The four sections of the municipality of Lagash had each its 
own special patron divinity. In the light of the Gudean cylin- 
ders I shall point out some of their family relations, functions, 
and characteristics. 

The first or chief quarter was under the protection of the 
most prominent of these divinities, Ningirsu, or "lord of 
Girsu." This deity is mentioned by name more than seventy- 
five times on these two Gudean cylinders. To specify all his 
great deeds and his relations would more than occupy our space. 
In several passages we find special mention of the temple of 
Ninnu (50) of Ningirsu, and of the sacrifices gratefully offered 
therein by Gudea the patesi. Within the precincts of this city, 
too, was found the palace of the ruler. Ningirsu himself is 
called "the son of Enlil" (Cyl. A, vii, 5 ; viii, 21 ; Cyl. B, vi, 6), 
"the hero of Enlil" (Cyl. A, x, 4), "the beloved warrior of 
Enlil" (Cyl. B, vi, 6), "the one who fights his battles" (Cyl. A, 
xvii, 20), the one who appoints and endows with authority the 
patesis. Gudea calls himself the builder of the temple of Ninnu 
for his lord Ningirsu, and repeatedly designates himself as the 
lord of [appointed by] Ningirsu. 

We are also informed in these cylinders of Ningirsu's own 
immediate family relations. His consort was the goddess Bau 
(Cyl. B, xi, 11, 12), the patron divinity of Uru-azagga (de 
Sarzec, D4c., pi. 13, No. 2, col. i, 4; col. iii, 18, 19). His two 
best -known and most important sons were Gal-alim, "the 
beloved son" (Cyl. B, vi, 22, 23; cf. Cyl. A, xviii, 14; Stat. B, 
ii, 19), and Dun-shag-ga (Cyl. B, vii, 10; cf. Stat. B, iii, 2), 
both of whom are mentioned in the long list of divinities found 
on Statue B (col. viii, 65, 66), without, however, any specifica- 
tion of their family relationships. A list of seven other sons 
will be noted later on. 

The second district of the domain of Lagash, Uru-azagga, 
"the glorious city," was under the supervision of the patron god- 
dess Bau. Her preeminence in this quarter made her of first 
importance in the pantheon of Gudea. She is mentioned at least 
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seven times on these cylinders, and in such connections as to 
define with some clearness her family connections and her posi- 
tion. She is the firstborn or chief daughter of the god Anna, or 
Anu (Cyl. A, xx, 19 ; Stat. B, viii, 57; 58), the god of the sky. 
She was the wife of Ningirsu, the chief god of Lagash. Gudea 
calls her his chief mistress (Cyl. A, xxiv, 6) and credits her with 
being his source of power. 

The union of Ningirsu and Bau, the two ruling divinities 
of Girsu and Uru-azagga, may have had political as well as 
religious significance for the coalition of authority in these early 
districts or cities. The offspring of this union presents some 
peculiarities. In his discussion of " the pantheon of Shirpurla,"' 
Amiaud mentions as the sons of Bau seven different names. 
The passage which he saw was probably Cyl. B, xi, 4-12, where 
we find the following seven names, varying somewhat from the 
readings adopted by Amiaud: dingir ZA-ZA-RU, d. IM-PA- 
UD-DU, Ur-e-nun-ta-ud-du-a, d. HE-QIE-NUN-NA, d. 
IfE-SHAQ-QA, d. GU-UR-MU, d. ZA-AR-MU— "seven 
male children of the goddess Bau, sons of the lord Ningirsu." 
It may be significant that before all of these names except one 
we find the determinative dingir, "god." There are no indi- 
cations of the office or character of these sons, and we await a 
fuller display of the literature of this period to know whether at 
a later date they had any part or place in the religious develop- 
ment of Lagash. 

It was noted above that Bau was the chief daughter of 
Anna. On Cyl. B (xxiii, 5) we find that Nin-gish-zi-da 
(mentioned five times on these cylinders) was a son (!) of Anna. 
This lord of "the right-hand scepter" is supposed by Jastrow'" 
to be merely a title, descriptive of Ningirsu in some traits of 
his character. The position of the name on Stat. B (ix, 4) and 
its connections in Cyl. A (xviii, 15) scarcely bear out this sup- 
position. The modern tendency to reduce the number of divinities 
in the pantheon of this period receives no encouragement from 
the literature of Gudea. 

The third section of the city of Lagash was Ninft-ki, pre- 
sided over by a divinity provisionally called Ninft, "house of 
the fish," the character so read being identical with that which 

9 Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. I, p. 59. 
10 Religion of Babylonia and AssyHa, p. 92. 
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at a later date was read "Nineveh." This character occurs seven- 
teen times on these cylinders, and in its connections reveals some 
interesting facts. 

Nina is said to have been a "child of Eridu (Oyl. A, xx, 
16), to have appointed rulers (A, xiii, 19), and to have issued 
decrees. Add to these the evidence of the old Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, and we find that she was a daughter of Ea (OBI, I, pi. 30, 
col. i, 22), and thus a sister of Marduk. Her oldest daughter, 
as seen on Statue B (viii, 68 ; ix, 1), was Nin-mar. 

The fourth section of this city Lagash, provisionally read 
Gi8hgalla"-ki, was under the guardianship of Nana (Ninni, 
Innana). One ancient text makes her the daughter of the 
moon-god Sin (En-zu) {PSBA., Vol. XIII, pp. 158, 159). The 
ten passages in which this name is mentioned are as yet so 
obscure as to contribute little to our scanty knowledge of this 
divinity. In one passage (Cyl. A, xxv, 11) we find mention of a 
temple in connection with her name, in another she is celebrated, 
and in a third we find mention of the oracle of this divinity. It 
may be true that her association with Ningirsu, the one male 
ruler among the four divinities controlling Lagash, made her a 
member of his family, and hence one of the important factors in 
the power exercised over that domain. 

Aside from the families of divinities connected immediately 
with the sway over the domain of Lagash, we find evidence of 
other gods in these documents of Gudea. The three great parent 
gods of the rulers of Lagash figure in a number of inscriptions. 
Following the order mentioned in the list on Statue B (viii, 44 — 
ix, 4), we find that the goddess Bau was a daughter and Nin- 
gishzida was a son (!) of Anna (Anu), the god of the heavens; 
also that to him (Cyl. B, xvi, 18) a glorious temple was dedicated, 
and that Gudea himself was one of his devotees. 

Enlil, or Bel, was the second of these parent gods. The 
fact that the most prominent god in Lagash, Ningirsu, was a 
son of Enlil accounts in part for the frequent mention of the 
latter's name in the inscriptions of Gudea. The tender and 
close relationship existing between Enlil and his beloved hero 
son, Ningirsu, is everywhere lauded. His connection with the 
temple of Ninnu (50) and its service, and his authority beyond 
the limits of Lagash, are recorded on these cylinders. 

11 Cf. BaU, FSB A., Vol. XV, pp. 51 sg.,- Hommel, ibid., pp. 108 »g. 
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The third parent god is Enki, or Ea, mentioned but a few 
times on Cylinder A. In one obscure passage, containing an 
unidentified sign, he is named in connection with Nannar. In 
one other passage a temple of Ea receives special mention. 

Ninljarsag, "mistress of the mountain," as her name indi- 
cates, who is said, on other inscriptions, to be the wife of Bel and 
the mother of the gods, receives slight notice on these cylinders, 
and then in such connections as to give us no new light on her 
attributes and character. 

Enzu, the moon-god Sin, is twice mentioned on Oyl.' B. 
He is the firstborn son of Enlil, and was also worshiped in the 
temple of Ninnu (50). His domain stretched far beyond the 
special precincts of Lagash. 

Nindar, read Ninsia by Jensen,'^ a royal warrior, is men- 
tioned three times on these documents. Once he is named in con- 
nection with the city of Eridu, and once as related to a temple. 

Babbar, or Shamash, the sun-god, appears about ten 
times. In two passages he is named as belonging to the city of 
Lagash, and in one as exercising his authority and sway over 
all outside territory. 

The name of another divinity not mentioned on Statue B 
occurs in three passages on Oyl. A. This is Nisaba," or, as 
Delitzsch (HWB., p. 471a) seems to prefer to read, Nidaba. 
In one passage this divinity is mentioned in connection with 
Gratumdug (Oyl. A, xvii, 14), while the other sheds little light 
on our scant knowledge. 

Nannar is the name of a divinity twice named on Oyl. A. 
In one passage the name occurs in connection with Enki, or 
Ea, the passage carrying two signs difiicult of identification 
Brtinnow" cites (No. 6455) the same ideogram as signifying the 
god Sin. 

There is also quite a number of gods on these cylinders whose 
names are rare ; some of the readings of the signs used are at 
present merely provisional. Among these we find (1) dingir 
Kadi (Oyl. A, x, 26), mentioned elsewhere in Zimmern's " Shur- 
putafeln;" (2) dingir Mush (or Siru) (Oyl. A, xxvii, 1), 
likewise found in Zimmern's " Shurputafeln" [cf. Brlinnow, 

12 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

13 Cf. Zimmern in ZA., Vol. XIV, pp. 278, 283. 
1* Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs, 
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No. 7641); (3) dingir Ningul (Cjl. B, xxiii, 6; cf. Jastrow, 
p. 95); (4) dingir Nindub (Oyl. A, vi, 5, etc.) ; (5) dingir 
Ninmab (Oyl. B, xix, 15) ; (6) dingir Nintu (Cyl. A, xvi,26). 

Another name of somewhat frequent occurrence presents some 
considerable difficulty. It is either the name of a god or that of 
a temple. It may be read Im-mi-bu-bar-bar-ra, though 
Jensen '^ prefers to read Im-gig-gu-bar-bar-ra and to take it 
as the name of a temple. But the fact that the name Im-mi-hu 
occurs with the sign for god before it in eight passages would point 
to a larger significance, and presumably to that of a divinity. 

There are also other gods named in these cylinders whose 
signs are either not identified or their readings are still unknown. 

These few brief notes are sufficient to point out the fact that 
the Gudean cylinders will be a fruitful source of material for the 
study of the Babylonian pantheon of this period. Detailed facts 
gathered from these sources will be presented in Part II of The 
Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Oudea. 

15 KeiUnschriftUche Bibliothek, III, p. 23, note *t. 



